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ABSTRACT 

The increase focus on the role of research in the social sen’ice sector, pressure for practitioners to 
engage in research and the demand for integration of research and practice challenges faculties 
about ways in which to engage social work students in research. This paper evaluates a research 
based practicum program within a social work faculty at one Canadian university aimed at 
meeting this need. The objectives of the practicum include providing opportunities to integrate 
research theory/methods with practice; develop a broad range of research knowledge and skills; 
reduce negative stereotypes; instill passion and excitement for research; and connect students 
with agencies to engage in community based research. The mixed methods evaluation of the 
practicum included semi-structured qualitative interviews with former and current directors 
(n=2); an online survey with past practicum students (n=15); and a pre- and post-test 
attitude/skills assessment, a self reflection journal exercise, and a focus group with students 
currently in practicum (n=7). Findings suggest benefits of the research practicum across 
stakeholders as well as several challenges and opportunities for program enhancement. Research 
practicum is an innovative way of engaging students in applied research which can augments 
research capacity, mitigate negative stereotypes about research, and better prepare future social 
work practitioners. 
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INTRODUCTION 



he social service sector refers to agencies or organizations providing services and programs designed 
to enhance social justice and well-being for individuals and communities with a particular focus on 
vulnerable or marginalized populations (e.g., homeless individuals, at-risk youth, isolated seniors, 
abuse victims, children in foster care). Recently, there has been an increased focus on the role of research in this 
sector and pressure for practitioners to engage in research which has not been typical practice in the sector. This is a 
consequence of a variety of factors including the rising demand for accountability to the profession, clients and 
funders (Dudley, 2009; Faulkner & Faulkner, 2009; Grinnell & Unrau, 2008); a greater emphasis placed on evidence 
based practice (Corcoran, 2000; Cournoyer, 2004; Gambrill, 2004; McNeece & Thyer, 2004; Rzepnicki & Briggs, 
2004; Smith, 2004; Thyer, 2004); and the escalating complexity of social service delivery resulting in social work 
practice challenges that need to be addressed (Jacobson & Rugeley, 2007). In spite of these pressures for increased 
research engagement, integration of research and practice is not considered to be standard practice in the social work 
profession (Gallagher, Cook, Tebb, & Berg-Weger, 2003). Further substantial evidence demonstrates a lack of 
utilization of research in practice (Adam, Zosky, & Unrau, 2004; Fraser, 1994; McCrystal, 2000; Rosen, Proctor, 
Morrow-Howell, & Staudt, 1995). 


Examining social work research education provides some insight into why there is a disjuncture between 
the demand for integration and the apparent failure in the uptake of research within social work practice. Negative 
stereotypes about research prevail among social work students and social work practitioners alike. In a review of 
literature, Cameron and Este (2008) identified the challenges of teaching research to social work students including 
students’ lack of enthusiasm, high anxiety, perceived lack of importance, negative attitudes, and a disconnect 
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between research and practice. Aversion to research is noted to be more prevalent in human services/social work 
versus other disciplines (Adam, Zosky, & Unrau, 2004; Fair, 2007) as well as students seeing research as less 
important than psychology or business (Green, Bretzin, Leininger, & Stauffer, 2001). 

While the value of social work students learning about research is evident (Hardcastle & Bisman, 2003), 
social work faculties are often challenged about how to engage social work students in research (Adam et ah, 2004; 
Cameron & Este, 2008). Examples of innovative research curricula can be found related to undergraduate and 
graduate courses with either a research focus (e.g., Anderson, 2002; Berger, 2002; Fair, 2007; Hyde & Meyer, 2004; 
Stark & Cohen, 2007; Walsh, Rutherford, & Sears, 2010; Whipple, 2001) and practice focus (e.g., Holley, Risley- 
Curtiss, Stott, Jackson, & Nelson, 2007). Hardcastle and Bisman (2003) provide an overview of various innovations 
in teaching social work research grouping them according to combining technology and research, group learning, 
and integrating research into multiple curriculum areas. 

The value of connecting research and practice in order to make research more meaningful and relevant to 
students has been acknowledged. Cameron and Este (2008) urge professors to integrate practical research projects 
into the curricula. Initiatives have focused on practice based projects to work on in a research course (Hyde & 
Meyer, 2004; Whipple, 2001), including research in practice courses (Berger, 2002), community and social work 
practice research (Coulton, 2005), and service learning as part of a research course (Knee, 2002). Very little research 
however, discusses ways in which field education and research could be integrated in an effort to provide 
opportunities for students to enhance their research capacity while working on actual research projects as the sole 
focus and for the duration of their field placement. 

Walsh (1998) described a research/practice/field integration project completed by BSW students in their 
senior year practice course field placement. Students were required to identify a research problem in the field 
agency, carry out the research, and prepare a final research report. Over a two year period, 84 students explored 
diverse practice based topics in 40 field agencies using a variety of research designs. Students benefited from 
enhanced understanding of knowledge development, opportunities to relate course work to practice, and 
dissemination experience. Walsh (1998) identified the importance of ensuring that the research course was a co¬ 
requisite to ensure that students had enough research knowledge to carry out the project. Knee (2002) described an 
example at one university where students were required to take their practicum and research methods course at the 
same time with the objective of providing a context and opportunities for conducting research tasks. Given 
challenges associated with this integration, the research course was redesigned to include a service learning 
component. Although a detailed account of this innovative course and the value of service learning is articulated, it 
is unclear the extent to which the original practicum placement continued to have a research component. While field 
education is examined, these studies provide limited guidance to field directors and research instructors seeking to 
develop a research practicum program for undergraduate and graduate students beyond a research course. This 
constitutes a considerable gap in field education practice and/or dissemination practices about such programs. 
Literature is needed about how to develop research based practica and the supports and barriers to such 
developments so that others may draw from these insights in order to offer similar research opportunities as another 
form of innovative social work research education. 

The purpose of this mixed methods study is to describe the development, implementation, challenges, 
strengths and future directions of a research based practicum program located within a faculty of social work 
research centre in a Canadian University. This study aims to share learnings with others who might be interested in 
developing a research based practicum program within their institution and to contribute to the limited literature on 
such programs for enhancing research capacity for social work students. 

PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

The primary objectives of the practicum program are to provide opportunities to integrate research theory 
and methods with practice; develop a broad range of research knowledge and skills; reduce negative stereotypes and 
instill passion and excitement for research; prepare students for research situations they may experience as 
practitioners; and connect students with agencies to engage in research collaboration and research capacity building. 
Before placing a student, the student is interviewed by the Centre Director to determine a match between the 
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student’s focus area, existing research knowledge, desired research related learnings and one or more available 
research projects. 

At the beginning of the practicum, the projects and tasks are confirmed and each student completes a 
learning agreement required for the field placement. Practicum projects include assisting with literature reviews, 
program evaluations, tool/instrument development, needs assessments, grant applications, ethics applications, 
preparing manuscripts and conference presentations. The overarching goal is to provide students with opportunities 
to work on a variety of tasks across stages of the research process, with exposure to qualitative and quantitative data 
collection methods and data analysis techniques. One approach that was used to structure student research activities 
was to complete a matrix which tasks related to various stages across diverse projects. Students were exposed to 
various research designs but the primary approach was on community-based research with diverse social service 
agencies. During the placement, students work closely with the Centre Director, other faculty members, agency 
representatives and other research team members. 

Developing The Program 

The research based practicum program is operated through the research centre, in a faculty of social work 
in one Canadian university. The centre has been in operation since 2001 and provides research support to faculty, 
students and community agencies with a focus on community-based, collaborative, and capacity building research. 
While paid student research assistant opportunities were available to students since the inception of the centre, the 
Centre Director was looking for additional ways in which to engage students in research in an effort to demystify 
research, demonstrate the relevance to practice and enhance student research capacity. A research based practicum 
program was piloted in January 2006 with one interested BSW student who approached the director about 
completing a research placement. With approval from the Director of Field, the Centre Director and one faculty 
member co-supervised the student to work on a community-based research project with the centre and a community 
agency. Community-based research refers to a collaborative approach to research which acknowledges the unique 
contributions of each partner, seeks to meaningfully involve all partners in the research process, and strives for 
social change through the integration of knowledge and action (Minkler & Wallerstein, 2003).The student worked 
on a variety of research tasks across different stages in the research process related to the project. The pilot was so 
rewarding for both the student and the mentors that a decision was made to offer additional placements to both BSW 
and MSW students. This placement evolved into paid research assistant work as well as the student’s thesis topic 
when she entered into the MSW program the next year. 

A number of program supports related to the faculty, students and community were identified which made 
it possible to offer the practicum program. Key faculty based supports included having someone to champion the 
initiative (i.e., the Centre Director) and approval from the Dean, Associate Dean of Academic, Field Director and 
the Financial Officer. Existing faculty infrastructure was also important such as office space, computers, and no 
additional costs (other than practicum office start up) were necessary. Program supports related to students included 
having clearly articulated paid research assistant roles which provided guidelines and transitional opportunities; a 
group of students who were interested in the research practicum placements; and students who were comfortable 
working on a variety of different research tasks on various projects. Another key element of the program was the 
availability of community-based research projects (i.e., community agencies contracting the Centre to collaborate on 
research) and support from the partner agencies to have student assistants involved in a practicum role. 

Practicum Recruitment 

Following the pilot, the program was expanded to provide research based practica for both BSW and MSW 
students in either full or part time programs. Interest developed quickly with recruitment was facilitated through 
word of mouth from former practicum students, information sessions in research classes and student orientations, 
and a posting on the practicum information site. Each year the program expanded. In the first year, from Fall 2006 
through Winter 2007, four students completed placements (3 BSW and 1 MSW). By the fall 2009, a total of 28 
students (13 BSW and 15 MSW) had completed placements including two spring/summer placements. 
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While previous research experience is an asset, it is not a requirement. The practicum are tailored to meet 
individual needs, building from the skill level possessed by each student - challenging those who already have 
certain skills and working to develop skills for those students with limited experience. The goal of supervision is to 
go beyond merely increasing research knowledge to instil passion and excitement and fostering confidence. 

METHODOLOGY 

The research was conducted in 2009 by the authors a former and current director of the practicum program 
and a faculty member who was a field instructor for the program. Following approval from the Conjoint Faculties 
Research Ethics Board, a student research assistant conducted two to three interviews with the former and current 
directors of the program to obtain information about why the program was developed, how it is implemented, 
benefits and challenges of offering the program, and future directions. 

Past practicum students who completed a research practicum at the Centre between 2006 and 2008 (n=15) 
were contacted by email using the Faculty of Social Work Alumni Listserve and were invited to participate in a 20 
minutes anonymous online survey created using Survey Monkey. Seven of the 15 students participated (47% 
response rate). The survey included five open ended questions pertaining to: reasons for choosing a research 
practicum; the extent to which the practicum met their learning goals; impacts of the practicum on their subsequent 
academic work, practicum placements and/or practice; strengths of the experience; and areas for improvement. 

Seven students who were enrolled in practicum at the time of the study were invited to participate in the 
evaluation. At the beginning of the placement, the administrative coordinator for the centre, who was not 
responsible for supervision or grading the practicum students, informed them about the study and provided them 
with a consent form asking their permission to participate in some or all of the data collection activities. Students 
were asked to return signed consent forms to the administrative coordinator who securely stored them until grades 
were submitted so that the research team would not know who participated in the study. Pre- and post test surveys 
were conducted at the beginning and end of practicum with seven and four students, respectively completing the 
surveys. The survey included 12 open and closed ended survey questions about research confidence, application, 
value/utility of research, and skill development as well as a nine item research confidence scale. Students were also 
asked to complete a self reflection journal (n=3) about their practicum experience handed in at the end of the 
practicum and a two hour focus group was also conducted (n=3) which explored ways in which the program could 
be enhanced. 

Qualitative data were analysed for themes across all participant groups. Quantitative data were entered into 
an SPSS file and descriptive statistics were compiled. 

FINDINGS 

When asked why they wanted to complete a research based practicum, students (n=10 pretest, posttest, 
online) identified to strengthen their research skills and develop a deeper understanding of research than could be 
developed in the classroom; to explore new areas and deepen their knowledge of the field; to enhance their 
curriculum vitae by gaining applied experience to pursue research as a career option; to improve their chances of 
being accepted into a Master’s program; and logistical or practical reasons such as more flexibility, perceived lower 
stress, and convenient location. The findings of this evaluation revealed a variety of benefits for students, the 
Centre/Faculty and community agencies each of which are described more fully below. 

Stakeholder Benefits 

Students. Student benefits identified by the Centre Directors include having a unique experience compared to other 
practica; having the chance to participate in research projects as a learning experience and experiencing various 
stages of research; gaining the ability to translate theory and methods into practice by experiencing research as 
relevant and practical; developing an understanding of what research is about and how it gets carried out; having 
leadership and project management experiences; and gaining skills that will be useful in the workplace. 
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Students noted that the practicum met their learning expectations, enhanced research skills and confidence, 
and opportunities for advancement. Students stated that the practica had exceeding their expectations; providing 
exposure and building skills that would be useful to them in future projects and positions; allowing experiences that 
were new and completely different from previous practica; making them more comfortable with research and 
evaluation; and encouraging the integration of theory learned in the classroom into practice situations. Written self 
reflections included comments about “opportunities to pursue interest areas” and gain "indepth knowledge” of 
different areas of practice. Students indicated that they left the practicum with a “greater understanding of research 
as a whole” and “gained experience in all the stages of the research cycle” by being “involved in a variety of 
projects”. One former student articulated that the practicum was too short to become meaningfully involved in 
projects and that the tasks felt like “make-work projects” that made it difficult to develop a concept of the whole. 

In general, students noted enhanced research skills and confidence. One student noted that he had, “learned 
a range of research techniques and how to apply them to social work practice in the real world”, another reported 
having “a stronger understanding of how research influences social policy and social work practice on a daily basis”. 

The practicum was also identified as relevant to advancement in terms of applying for a MSW degree, 
more confidently meeting expectations of a graduate degree particularly for thesis students, applying for student 
grants, applying for a senior research based practicum in a non profit agency, and contributing to a competitive 
advantage in workplace. Tracking of placement outcomes by the Centre Directors also revealed that the practicum 
appeared to have been a stepping stone to other related opportunities for students such as being accepted into the 
Master’s program particularly the thesis route; receiving undergraduate and graduate research awards; having 
opportunities to present at conferences and co-write journal articles; and being hired as research assistants within the 
Centre, Faculty and community. 

Centre/Faculty. The practicum program provided benefits to both the Centre and the Faculty in that it enabled the 
Centre to further achieve its mandate of providing research support to students, and addressed the needs for skilled 
research assistants to work on projects. The program also fostered the provision of stable, consistent research 
assistance. Research practicum students are more like staff in that they are assigned to the practicum typically for 3- 
4 eight hour days per week which enables them to focus exclusively on research tasks. Many students choose to stay 
on with the Centre as research assistants once their practicum is complete. These factors help minimize turnover and 
maximize training efforts rather than hiring students on a project by project basis. The Centre also benefits 
financially in terms of reduced overhead which assists with achieving self sustainability and provides opportunities 
to work with more agencies due to the ability to offer more competitive, affordable prices. 

Community. While program benefits were accrued most readily for students and the Centre/Faculty, with reduced 
costs for research assistant support, agencies were more able to undertake projects. Agencies also benefit through 
the increased research capacity for their agency by working collaboratively with faculty members and practicum 
students on projects as well as potential benefits through increased research capacity of future practitioners who may 
work in their agencies. 

Program Challenges And Opportunities For Enhancement 

A number of challenges and opportunities for enhancement were identified related to the nature of tasks 
and projects, supervision, infrastructure, alignment with practicum requirements, and human relations each of which 
are described more fully in the following section. 

Nature of tasks and projects. A major challenge highlighted by the students was the cancellation of projects which 
meant that some students did not have an opportunity to experience a variety of research stages. One student noted 
that “projects should be more secure” to avoid situations where projects are “cancelled or cut short” leaving students 
feeling a lack of control over their circumstances. Students also noted that the lack of back up plans if projects fell 
through, the practicum reacting to crisis instead of proactively anticipating cancellation issues, slow reaction times 
to change a student’s tasks, and having to wait too long for projects to be approved were problematic. The Centre 
Directors noted that not all students are able to deal with such vagueness, ambiguity and uncertainty and that the 
potential for projects to be terminated or delayed and contingency plans need to be clearly articulated in the initial 
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interview and during the general orientation at the beginning of practicum. 

Conversely challenges were noted concerning the amount of work for some students. One student stated 
“my workload was really intense so it would have been nice to recruit one of my classmates to help me”. Another 
noted that greater differentiation of tasks was needed for Masters and Bachelor level practicum students. Some 
students expressed concerned around the timeframe of community-based research which, at times, seemed to be 
slow and drawn out. 

The Centre Directors were challenged by the constant turnover of students as most practica are three months in 
duration. While two term practica are not typical, they help provide project consistency and opportunities for 
students to carry out tasks until completion. One strategy for enhancing consistency and continuity is to offer paid 
research assistant opportunities for students following their practicum placement, which is becoming increasingly 
common for the Centre. 

Supervision. One of the primary challenge, as with non-research practica, is the time commitment for supervision 
of research practica including orientation, initial visits, midcourse and final evaluations, and weekly supervision. 
This is compounded by the fact that the Centre takes all students who are interested in a research placement 
regardless of previous research knowledge or experience resulting in a number of students entering the placement 
who require excessive amounts of support. As both BSW and MSW students are accepted adjusting expectations 
and using two different types of learning agreements are necessary. The primary field instructor has typically been 
the Centre Director with some support from other faculty mentors. As the number of students increased, it became 
increasingly time consuming for the Director to manage all of the students and projects in addition to other 
responsibilities. Delegating to faculty mentors, having combined training sessions for all research based practicum 
students, and group meetings helps to alleviate some of the time demands. One former student had concerns about 
the Director becoming “spread too thin” as the practicum program incorporates more students and emphasized that 
there will be a greater need for support to the Director so she can spend more time guiding and supervising students. 
This student also warned that if this is not achieved it may be necessary to cut back the number of students in 
practicum so the director can perform non-student related duties while still providing supervision. One student 
recommended having a student coordinator for all the practicum students who would provide all relevant group 
information (meetings, speakers, deadlines, email reminders) to all current students throughout the term. 

Suitable fit for students. While the program accepts all students who are interested in doing a research based 
placement regardless of prior research experience, the Centre Directors stated that it is not suitable for all students. 
The placement requires students to be comfortable with ambiguity, able to work on multiple tasks across projects, 
highly flexible and adaptable, and able to work independently. In addition, given the variety of projects, students’ 
interests may not match available projects perfectly and students need to be made aware of this possibility in the 
initial interview. 

Infrastructure. Program expansion is a goal; however, the current practicum office, computers and limited space 
for files, books, and office supplies cannot accommodate all interested students. Students have to share computers, 
workspace and stagger work times. Infrastructure in terms of available research projects could also be problematic 
with practica expansion. Further, as community agencies increasingly desire research practica, there is the concern 
that there may be a shortage of students to fulfill this need. 

Alignment with practicum requirements. Other challenges expressed by students and the Centre Directors were 
matching practicum and project timing and aligning research projects with the required objectives in the learning 
agreement. Emergent research designs and project timelines that did not often match the start and end dates of 
practicum placements resulted in students starting part way through a project or not getting to be part of the 
completion of a project. The learning agreement and practicum seminars were also found to be not as suitable for 
research based practicum students versus other leadership or clinical students. As highlighted by one former student, 
the current learning agreement privileges students doing “traditional” placements as opposed to those choosing 
research as their option. This student recommended that the Centre make the needs of students doing a research 
based practicum more apparent to the field office and the faculty administration in order to achieve changes to the 
learning agreement. 
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Human relations. One final area that was identified was related to human relations. Students expressed a desire to 
have further opportunities to collaborate and share with other students in research based placements. The primary 
model of the program has been for each student to be assigned to a separate project, working individually on tasks. 
One student mentioned that more cohesion could be achieved by having students “working as a team” instead of on 
individual projects. While students had a chance to learn what others were doing during orientation at the beginning 
of the term, they wanted more communication with each other throughout the term. Thus, they recommended more 
open communication and stronger student collaboration, especially in circumstances when a project falls through. 
One recommendation was having students work as a team so they can seamlessly begin helping other students 
within a safe space to ask for help. A second recommendation was to manage the workload of all students by having 
a chart with the students’ names, the names of their projects and the stages of the research cycle for each project. 
The goal would be to allow other students to see what their colleagues are doing and find out if a colleague needs 
help by highlighting a project with a certain color. Students also suggested more group learning where everyone has 
a chance to learn about a particular research technique regardless of whether it is something they will be focusing 
on. Monthly group training sessions have since been implemented. Involving guest speakers was also identified and 
is something to be considered in the future. 

A stereotype, and sometimes a reality of the program, is that students spend more time behind a computer 
than having agency contact or face to face contact with clients. For example, one student complained about spending 
too much time “in front [of] a computer without much interaction with others” and finding the work to be “dry” 
because of that isolation. Supervision meetings and seeking support from other students were identified as ways to 
overcome this. While each project has an element of agency or client contact, the amount of contact varies across 
projects and tasks which means that some students may have more exposure than others. Also, contact with 
traditional clients may be limited so students need to expand their definition of clients to include other stakeholders 
such as funders, co-researchers, and community members. This needs to be clearly articulated to students before 
they begin the placement. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Learnings over four years of the program combined with the formal program evaluation revealed a number 
of future directions. Given that the number of BSW and MSW students was relatively equal in terms of completed 
placements, the practicum program should continue to offer placements to undergraduate and graduate students 
rather than just focusing on one level. Continued effort and focus needs to be placed on making the learning 
agreement and practicum seminars conducive to research based students. During a time of fiscal restraint and 
increased requirement for fiscal self sufficiency, innovative ways, other than hiring additional support staff for the 
Centre, need to be considered in order to alleviate some of the time demands for supervision being placed on the 
Centre Director. This could take the form of other faculty members being supported to allocate some of their 
workload to assisting with Centre projects or having a student coordinator. While the focus on projects within the 
Centre helps to enhance sustainability of the Centre, consideration is being given to modifying the existing program 
to further enhance agency research capacity and student experience. This might include joint placements where a 
student carries out research tasks at both an agency and the Centre or completes an agency exclusive research based 
placement with some research support from the Centre. Some of these variations have been piloted. Other 
innovative opportunities might include non-commissioned faculty or community-based research projects for 
students to work on within the practicum as service learning. 

LIMITATIONS 

The primary limitation of this study was that it was difficult to obtain feedback from students who had 
completed the program. It would have been helpful to learn from these former students, particularly those who have 
been practicing for a year or two to see if any of their research learnings have been transferred to their practice. In 
addition, those who did not participate may have chosen not to do so because they were not satisfied with their 
experience. Their perspectives would have been very insightful in order to enhance the program. 
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This paper has provided an overview of the development and implementation of a research based practicum 
program within a social work faculty at one Canadian university. Insights about why and how the program was 
developed may be useful for field directors, instructors and other administrators who are exploring or currently 
offering research based placements in social work faculties within Canada and internationally. A number of benefits 
for the various stakeholders were identified suggesting support for further developing and continuing to offer a 
research based practicum placement. The literature suggests a need for such curriculum content and participants in 
this study report enhanced student’s research capacity to better prepare students to address increasing demands to 
conduct research in their practice. The learnings, challenges and future directions identified in this study will help 
enhance the current practicum program and may also assist others with current or future research practicum 
programs. Given the limited literature on social work research practica, this paper will contribute to the literature on 
this topic to enhance understanding of innovative ways of engaging students in research application to enhance 
research capacity, mitigate negative stereotypes about research, and better prepare future social work practitioners 
for the reality of research as a key component of practice. 
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